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PRISON LABOR IN RHODE ISLAND. 

The abolition of the system of ticket-of-Ieave, together with police super- 
vision of convicts released from institutions. 

The establishment of a central agency representing public authorities and 
prisoners' aid societies, which shall extend and regulate the supervision by 
prisoners' aid societies of prisoners released from institutions. 

The establishment of a system of defaulters' drill (a system of disciplinary 
physical exercise) as a substitute for imprisonment in the case of lads from 
16 to 21 years of age convicted of minor offenses. 

The reduction of the maximum period of solitary confinement in prisons to 
one month. 

More rational prison treatment for suffragettes and passive resisters. 

The holding of quarterly concerts or lectures in jails. 

Last year 90,000 persons, of whom over half were convicted of drunkenness, 
were committed to prison in default of payment of fines. Of these, 13,000 or 
14,000 paid their fines in whole or in part after being imprisoned for a while. 
The governor of Wandsworth Prison has estimated that of 138 persons, committed 
to that institution in a single week for non-payment of fines, at least 40 or 50 could 
have paid their fines in full if allowed the time and a chance to go to work. A bill 
will be introduced this autumn intended to do away with the present system 
of summary commitment of those who cannot pay their fines at the time of trial. 

Mr. Churchill states that the Children's Act has worked admirably and has 
greatly reduced the number of juvenile commitments. He is desirous that every 
effort be used to save youths between 16 and 21 years of age from imprisonment. 
At least 5,000 youths are annually committed for rowdyism and similar petty 
offenses. Mr. Churchill advocates that as a substitute for commitment to jail, 
which can only be degrading, a system of defaulters' drill be instituted for this 
class of offenders. He advocates that this drill, which should not be of a 
military character, be developed as a disciplinary branch of the probation system. 

In his speech before Parliament, in discussing the treatment of youths, Mr. 
Churchill laid down these principles: 

"No youth should go to prison unless he has shown himself incorrigible or 
has committed a serious offense. 

"No youth ought to receive any sentence which has not a definite curative 
and educative character. It should never be a purely punitive sentence. 

"The sending of boys to prison for three, four or ten days for offenses 
which might perfectly well be settled outside the prison gates, has all the evils 
of sending them to prison for a long period." 

Mr. Churchill gives statistics showing that of the 4,000 convicts released 
from jail during the four years from 1901 to 1904, about 3,000 have already 
been re-committed. A. W. T. 

Prison Iiabor in Rhode Island. — The National Free Labor Association, of 
832 Broadway, New York, has published a pamphlet criticising the Rhode Island 
method of disposing of its convict labor. The inmates of trie state penitentiary 
and of the Providence county jail are employed in the manufacture of working- 
men's shirts under a contract with the "Prison Labor Trust," which pays the state 
only thirty cents per dozen for shirts manufactured, while the cost of making the 
same shirts outside of prisons is not less than $1.20 a dozen, exclusive of rent, 
power, heat, light, etc. The very same corporation, we are told, pays the state 
of Wisconsin 85 cents a day for the labor of its convicts. Missouri receives 70 
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PRISON LABOR IN RHODE ISLAND. 

cents a day, West Virginia 65 cents, Tennessee $1.10, Nebraska 62'A cents and 
Maryland 55 cents. Had the contract price for Rhode Island convict labor been 
70 cents a day, the state would have received about $550,000 more under the 
present contract. 

The systems of prison labor in vogue in this country, says the association, 
may be grouped into two classes. 

In some, notably the National Government and New York state, the prisoner 
works for the state. The product of the convict's labor in some of the states in 
which this system prevails is sold in the open market, just as any private manu- 
facturer sells his goods. In others, goods made by prisoners are used by the 
different state institutions, such as the public asylums, schools, etc., or else the 
convicts work on the roads or other public works. The important point is that 
the convict works for the state. 

The other system of prison labor, prevailing in 29 of the states, is that 
whereby the state hands the convict over to a private individual or corporation. 
He becomes an employe, not of the state, but of a private contractor or lessee, 
who pays the state for the prisoner's work, either so much a day or else a certain 
price depending upon the amount of work done. 

Here the prisoner works for a private individual, not for the state. 

"What we object to in prison labor," continues the report, "is the state 
letting it out to private contractors — that is, selling the prisoners to contractors 
at so much per head per day, or at so much per dozen turned out — and then the 
product of this convict labor being sold in the open market, not only in com- 
petition with free labor, but also with the business men who employ free labor 
and who cannot hope to get a fair market price for their merchandise when they 
have to meet the prison contractor's price based upon the ridiculously low prices 
per day or per dozen paid for convict labor under the prison contracts. The 
objection to the contract convict system is in the interest of the state, of labor, 
of the fair business man, of the convicts themselves, and of common humanity. 
Misery, brutality, demoralization, cupidity and graft characterize the contract 
system." 

The model prisons of this country, it declares, are the Federal Penitentiaries 
at Leavenworth and Atlanta, where the law of the United States prohibits the 
contract system. Fourteen of the states also prohibit the contract system. What 
is the matter with Rhode Island? Even in those states that allow the contract 
system it is generally surrounded by the following safeguards against graft and 
at least some restrictions placed upon competition with outside industry: 

1. Contracts are let only after proposals have been advertised for a specified 
time in prominent newspapers by the Prison Board. 

2. The bids are published, and the contract does not go into effect until a 
public hearing has been had or else has received the approval of the Legislature. 

3. The number employed in any one industry is limited. 

4. The contract is registered as a public document, and is open to public 
inspection. 

5. Only such industries are allowed as will tend to make the convict self- 
supporting when released. 

6. No contract is made for a longer term than three years. 

7. The successful bidder must not be interested, either directly or indirectly, 
in any other prison contract 
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IMPROVEMENT OF THE JURY SYSTEM. 

8. Acceptance of any gratuity or emolument from a contractor by an 
officer of the institution or a member of the board in charge is punishable by 
fine and imprisonment 

9. All convict-made goods are marked and branded. J. W. G. 

Suggestions for the Improvement of the Jury System. — The above is 
the title of an article in Bench and Bar, for July, by Henry M. Earle, of the New 
York bar. Mr. Earle is of the opinion that an examination of the methods by 
which juries reach agreements will reveal an astonishing surprise to any judge 
or lawyer. He cites some incidents in illustration of the difficulties which it is 
claimed exist in our jury system because of a lack of knowledge on the part 
of jurors as to their duties and their relation to the several functions of our 
judicial procedure. Some of these are the following: 

A juror recently admitted that he intentionally forced a disagreement, be- 
cause one of the counsel had previously challenged him in another case. A 
foreman of a jury admitted that by a threat to "hold out" he effected a disagree- 
ment, because the defendant was a corporation, and he was an officer in several 
similar corporations and believed that the other eleven might give too large a 
verdict — this from a man of education, wealth and position. A jury which had 
received a carefully prepared charge on the law of contributory negligence ad- 
mitted that their verdict was contrary thereto, but that all decided that the 
defendant railroad company should pay plaintiff $1,000, with which he could open 
a small shop, as he could no longer work. Justice Guy, of the New York Su- 
preme Court, First District, discharged a jury with a severe reprimand and 
fined them, because it was discovered that they had reached a decision through 
the simple expedient of spinning a coin. It appears that no secret was made 
of this fact. Their act was attributable directly to ignorance of their duties. 
Subsequently one of the jurors, who felt his disgrace with unusual severity, 
became so despondent that he was made ill ; and eventually he died from causes 
attributed by his physician directly to worry over this incident. 

Mr. Earle thinks that the service rendered by juries might be substantially 
improved by giving them more definite instructions concerning their functions 
and duties, the same to be furnished in the form of a printed notice by the 
county clerk or commissioner of jurors. As a preliminary basis for such in- 
structions he suggests the following: 

Notice to Jurors. 

The following instructions are issued upon the order of the Appellate Di- 
vision. All jurors are required to read them carefully and to be guided accord- 
ingly. Any infraction of these instructions may result in punishment for contempt. 

The jury is a part only of the judiciary administration and cannot in any event 
act independently of the court's instructions. 

The function of the jury is to decide such questions of fact as may be 
submitted to it. Only the evidence actually presented in the case can be considered 
and no other fact or circumstance must influence the jury. 

The law governing a case is decided entirely by the court, and the jury will 
be instructed at the end of each case what the law in such case is. All questions 
of fact are left entirely to the jury, and their verdict must depend solely upon the 
facts presented, as considered in the light of the court's instructions on the law 
governing such facts. 
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